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ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review ; Rev. de Mlt.= Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale ; Rev. Nio-Sc. — Revue Nio-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique ; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophic; R. d. Fit. = Rivista 
di Filosofia e Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. = Vicrteljahrsschrift fur wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophic ; Z. f Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnes- 
organe, I. AM.: Zeitschrift fur Psychologic — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
Das Problem der Geschichte. Ludwig Stein. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XIV, 3, 

pp. 289-317. 

From a scientific standpoint, future events may be forecast with either 
astronomical certainty based on exact computations, or hypothetical cer- 
tainty based on an interpretation of conditions and a weighing of probabil- 
ities. A law of history demands definite, specific results depending on 
physical causes and logical grounds. Historic prophecy must assume uni- 
formity in the course of history, — whatever has acted in a certain way in 
the past must repeat itself, under the same conditions, in the future. Since> 
however, it bases itself, not on bare facts, but on symptoms, on an interpre- 
tation and evaluation of a complex of facts, like the science of medicine 
or meteorology, it cannot give other than 'problematic' judgments. But, 
although the best statesmen have erred, historical prophecy is not scientifi- 
cally worthless. We should not confine ourselves to that only which has 
apodictical certainty. Truths may be : (1) Those of mathematics, whose 
contrary is logically inconceivable ; (2) those of science, whose contrary is 
logically possible, but which all past experience has verified ; (3) those of 
social science, e.g., demography, moral statistics, and social psychology, in 
which there is individual deviation from the action of the group, yet essen- 
tial constancy and consistency. In history we can speak only of proba- 
bility and tendency, for, besides logical necessity and natural law, there is 
the important factor of human purpose. The fact of uniformity and con- 
formity of actions and activities as shown in demography and statistics is no 
longer questioned, although there is disagreement regarding its cause. The 
idealist finds it in the Idea, i. e., nature and history are progressive steps in 
the development or unfolding of the absolute world-ground ; naturalism in 
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certain interests, either those of self-preservation (Mandeville, Helvetius, 
Ratzenhofer), or of the preservation of species (Spencer) ; history is nature 
carried to a higher plane (Herder), or merely a special aspect or exemplifi- 
cation of the universal natural law (Gumplowicz). But either causality or 
teleology may be used as a principle to reduce the apparently contingent and 
accidental in nature to general conceptions or logical necessity. The former, 
with its quantitative notion of cause and effect, gives us a " mathematics of 
nature ' ' and finds a universe of absolute lawfulness. The latter, with its 
causal notion of purpose and means, gives a "logic of history," a world of 
values and of tendencies rather than laws. The former is concerned with 
a 'must,' an external compulsion, the latter with a 'should,' an inner 
stress of motive. The former gives us a definite order in the world of being, 
a causal series with 100 per cent correct prophecy ; the latter a provisional 
order in the world of human activity, a teleological series which indicates 
the relatively permanent purposes and values of mankind. Even though 
each act of will be the result of the strongest motive, each individual is 
sovereign over that which shall determine for him that strongest motive. So 
also in the varying characters and temperaments of individuals there is 
ground for a departure of the individual from the general mode or standard 
of action. Therefore Buckle, Taine, Breysig, and Lamprecht are not jus- 
tified in maintaining absolute laws for history. When a natural law is once 
established, the personality of the individual plays no r61e, whereas this is 
an all-important factor in the interpretation and evaluation of the facts of 
history. Here, no less than in art, it requires genius to detect the universal 
in the particular and to foresee coming events. Its method is intuitive, not 
discursive, as in natural science. A true statesman must be able to foresee 
truly the results of political policies and measures. He must base this on 
an accurate knowledge of the past ; statistics, demography, folk psy- 
chology, history and sociology are his instruments and criterion. But this 
will be of little avail without that creative imagination which alone can de- 
velop from these the proper policies for the future, — policies which must be 
determined from a correct interpretation and appreciation of present 
conditions. 

Edw. L. Schaub. 

Anti-pragmatisme. II. Pragmatisme et Virite. A. Schinz. Rev. Ph., 

XXXIII, 10, pp. 390-409. 

This article on Anti-pragmatism is an attempt to show the place of 
pragmatism in the evolution of modern philosophy. It has its roots in 
scholasticism, which was philosophy taken into the service of the church. 
Descartes restored the natural method in science and philosophy and tended 
to undermine the dogmas upon which the social order rested. Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Leibniz, Newton, and even Descartes himself made con- 
cessions to religious beliefs. This our author calls negative pragmatism, — 
a return to the principle of credo etsi absurdum. With the work of Descartes 
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and Comte the divergence between moral and intellectual truth increased 
and it became necessary to choose or mediate between them. Pascal led 
the reaction and was the first in modern times to formulate the pragmatic 
paradox. Since Pascal, a pragmatic reaction has corresponded to every 
scientific advance. As Pascal followed Descartes, so Rousseau followed the 
Sensationalists, and Kant followed Hume. Rousseau's philosophy, like that 
of James, grew out of existing circumstances. The social order of France 
was threatened with ruin. Rousseau's criterion was : Judge an idea by its 
social and moral consequences. Through civilization man has lost his 
native morality, hence the return to nature. The "Profession of Faith of a 
Savoyard " will remain the profession of pragmatic faith for all time. Leib- 
niz and Wolff did in Germany what Rousseau had done in France. Hume's 
keen criticisms of Wolff led Kant to take up the problem. After vindi- 
cating reason in the Critique of Pure Reason, he went back to the thesis of 
pragmatism in the Critique of Practical Reason. The oscillations between 
pragmatism and philosophy have been similar in the nineteenth century. 
The advance of science has been great ; but some like Darwin, Wallace, 
and James himself, who have done much to further science, have later 
thrown the weight of their influence against the scientific spirit. In spite 
of attempts at conciliation, science still menaces old beliefs. Then it is 
that there are many conversions to Catholicism and even great names be- 
come connected with psychic research and occultism. Then also prag- 
matism steps in and proposes to judge the truth of a principle by its con- 
sequences. Pragmatism having played this part in the logic of events, the 
reason of its success is not far to seek. We agree with Professor James that 
it is likely to outlast many other systems. If a pragmatic philosophy was 
needed in England and Germany, it is needed still more in America. 
The social center of gravity has shifted to the masses, and hence there must 
be a philosophy for the masses. Our population is being kept up by im- 
migration from some of the least desirable nations of Europe. These 
people see life as a struggle and value everything in the light of its practical 
consequences. There is ground for James's assertion that there never were 
so many people with empiristic tendencies as now. The irreligion and 
immorality in our society are alarming. There is need for the strengthening 
of moral and religious authority, but this should not be called philosophy. 
It might be pleasanter to believe that life and truth go hand in hand, but 
if this is not the case it is not man's fault, as the pragmatists seem to sup- 
pose. As a system of morals for the masses, pragmatism has been useful, 
and James and his followers have done us a service ; but in confusing it 
with philosophy they have sacrificed truth and compromised pragmatism. 

Helen M. Clarke. 

La science et le realisme naif E. Meyerson. Rev. de M6t., XVI, 6, pp. 

845-856. 

The term ' positive science, ' as usually defined, begs the question by 
excluding all metaphysics. The purpose of this article is to show that this 
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is impossible. Science takes as its point of departure the view of naive real- 
ism. Although profoundly modifying this view by resolving objects into phe- 
nomena, science still affirms the existence of real objects of some kind, in- 
dependent of sensation ; it assures us of the permanence of invisible things, 
constituted after the models formed by naive realism ; it attributes even 
greater reality to certain concepts, such as mass and energy, than common 
sense supposes in its objects, in that the action of time does not affect them. 
It is only by postulating material objects independent of sensations that 
science arrives at the concept of quantity. The progress of science is 
away from common sense, but its modifications are always the substitution 
of objects for sensations. The point of departure of a science, free from 
ontological presuppositions, can only be that of pure sensation. A purely 
qualitative science is possible, but of little value, for the reason that it would 
afford us no principle of connection by which we could deal with things. 
The sterility of such a science is shown in the old Aristotelian conception 
of heat. At no point in its evolution does science abandon the supposition 
of a real substance external to sensation. On the contrary, it intensifies it. 
A truly positive science never has existed ; doubtless it never will exist. 

John B. Kent. 

Martineau and the Humanists. Leslie J. Walker. Mind, No. 67, pp. 

305-320. 

There is a striking resemblance between the philosophical standpoint of 
Martineau' s ethics and the pragmatic theory of knowledge. Adopting the 
psychological method, both oppose Absolutism by a return to the human 
point of view. Martineau' s "springs of action," essentially conative tend- 
encies expressive of our human needs and purposes, constitute for the 
Humanist the forms which we seek to impose on the plasticity of matter. 
Protesting against the Absolutist identification of our nature with thought, 
Martineau and the Humanists tend to subordinate thought to volition. As 
freedom to choose between conflicting springs of action conditions morality, 
so selective action is fundamental to knowledge. No spring has intrinsic 
moral value ; its moral worth depends upon the conflicting spring. Truth, 
for the Humanist, depends on its power to satisfy human needs. But, on 
such a theory, moral-values and truth-values must be relative, not only to 
one another but to the Ego that strives to realize its needs. Thus sub- 
jectivism is involved and a consequent denial of the objective validity of 
truth and morality. There are two ways out of the difficulty, a return to 
Absolutism or a return to Aristotle. Absolutism, however, secures objec- 
tivity at the cost of personality and freedom. An Aristotelian philosophy 
gives to both a full significance, and, while recognizing the determining 
power of springs of action and human needs in the spheres of morality and 
truth, assigns its proper place to the object. For the object is a deter- 
minant of morality and a determinant of thought. Martineau confuses the 
dynamic sources of action with the determinants of morality ; the Humanist 
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confuses the dynamic sources of cognition with the determinants of truth in 
psychological analysis ; both are at fault in losing sight of the functions of 
the intellect. The protest against Intellectualism was needed ; but for a 
permanent philosophical position we need a via media which shall give to 
subject and object alike their due value in knowledge and morality. 

Edith H. Morrill. 

Some Thoughts on the Concept. Frank N. Spindler. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., V, 25, pp. 684-689. 

The method in teaching what a concept is depends upon one's philo- 
sophical and psychological views. Various definitions have been given, 
none of which are satisfactory. Some have held that the concept is a fixed 
general idea or image corresponding to the general term ; others, that it is 
nothing at all, that the general term is all that there is. The concept is, 
however, a general notion with a name, arising from experience, and is con- 
stantly changing. The student should be taught this individualistic nature 
of the concept by appeals to experience showing that concepts are not the 
same in different people. This form of instruction may confuse the pupil 
temporarily, but in the end he will have a real feeling for what the concept 
is, that it is more than a purely abstract ideal, that it has an active func- 
tional side, an adaptability to life. 

H. E. Weaver. 

A New Scientific Argument for Immortality. H. Heath Bawden. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., V, 20, 533-542. 

Along with the relatively late consciousness of individuality comes the 
consciousness of a deep social relation with one's fellows. In this social 
relation lies the immortality of the self. I am immortal through the very 
fact that I have identified myself with the lives of others. Biology throws 
light on this problem. Birth and death are not facts, but processes, death 
a pre-condition of life, life a process of death. Birth is the climax and life 
is a gradual loss of vitality. The only immortality is an immortality of 
function. I may lose all my somatic cells, yet perpetuate my life and indi- 
viduality into other modes of being. Death "is merely the negative phase 
of a rebirth into a higher and different sphere." From the physical side, 
immortality involves the questions of origin and of conservation. Mere con- 
servation of quantity is impossible ; there must be conservation of form. 
"A mode of activity once come into being cannot perish." Of course 
there must be transformation, but that cannot destroy. The redistribution 
in death may just as conceivably lead to a higher as to a lower level. In 
fact, man as the most complex organism, the least dependent on any 
single factor, has the best chance for continued existence. The fact that in 
death we lose sight of individuality is no reason for denying that the func- 
tional activity of the individual is continuing on a different level. 

H. E. Weaver. 
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Judgment and Apprehension. Helen Wodehouse. Mind, No. 67, pp. 
359-367- 

In support of the thesis that judgment and apprehension are identical, 
the writer argues, not that the lowest step in knowledge must be classed as 
a judgment, but that judgment itself is no more than apprehension. To 
the objection that judgment is apprehension plus belief in the reality of the 
thing apprehended, it is answered that apprehension without belief is incon- 
ceivable ; whether the belief concerns one kind of reality or another, the 
cognitive process is essentially the same. The discrimination of the differ- 
ent kinds of reality, a process which may have a claim to the special name 
of judgment, seems to the writer, however, similar to other kinds of dis- 
crimination, and hence identical with apprehension. The author then pro- 
ceeds to a detailed analysis and refutation of Dr. Stout's arguments for the 
division of judgment and apprehension. The advantage of giving up the 
traditional division is that so many traditional logical difficulties disappear 
with it. 

Edith H. Morrill. 

Les principes de la raison sont-ils rkducibles a I' unitk f F. Chovet. Rev . 

de Ph., VIII, 9, pp. 269-274. 

A. M. Bouyssonie declares that the laws of reason are not reducible to 
a unity. Moreover, the law of identity presupposes that the mind simul- 
taneously observes unity and diversity in a given thing. The only ex- 
planation for this must be in the law of sufficient reason. The writer 
claims that this law of sufficient reason is a mere derivation from the laws 
of identity and contradiction. The law of contradiction becomes void only 
when we suppose the mind able to take two different points of view simul- 
taneously. The law of identity fully accounts for the appearance of many 
in one. It includes the law of causality, not, however, in the sense that 
the cause equals the effect, but in that there is in the cause at least all of 
the effect. This is why the meaning of the little word ' is ' comprehends all 
things in its very conception. It is the logic of the statement, ' I am that 
I am.' 

Harvey Townsend. 

The Unreality of Time. J. Ellis McTaggart. Mind, No. 68, pp. 457- 

474- 

Positions in time are distinguished either as earlier and later (the B series) 
or as past, present, and future (the A series). Although the former is more 
permanent, the latter is more fundamental. Upon this fact the author bases 
his arguments for the unreality of time. Are both these series alike essen- 
tial for time ? The essential nature of time is change. In a B series alone 
there could be no change, since by hypothesis the position of any event in 
it is permanent. The only characteristic of an event that can change with- 
out affecting the real nature of the event is its presentness, pastness, or 
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futurity. Therefore the A series must be essential to time, since without it 
there can be no change. Furthermore, the B series is by nature temporal, 
and since the A series has been proved essential to time, there can be no B 
series where there is no A. The B series, then, is not ultimate. The A 
series, when combined with another ultimate series ( C ) of permanent time- 
less relations of terms, forms the two series we meet in experience. The 
author then considers two objections to his position. It is said the adven- 
tures of Don Quixote, for instance, form a B series but not an A. How- 
ever, the adventures do not really exist, and in so far as they do exist, they 
are in the A series. The second objection is based on the possibility of a 
number of independently real time-series, each with its A and B series. 
Then there would be a number of presents with no time relation at all, an 
impossibility which would seem to prove that different time-series could 
exist without the distinction of past, present, and future. This is not a valid 
objection, since each A series would be as real as its own time-series. Now, 
the terms of A series must be either relations or qualities of events. If we 
consider the terms as relations, we are either involved in the contradiction 
that they are incompatible and yet united in the same object, or else we 
argue in a circle or an infinite series, since we assume time in order to ex- 
plain time. The same argument holds good if the terms are regarded as 
qualities. Another disproof of the reality of the A series is the consider- 
ation of the origin of that idea. Direct perception is different from memory 
or anticipation, and hence we attribute to it presentness. This idea of 
presentness, involves us in contradictions unless we consider it a mere point, 
a view that has no basis in experience. The final results of the discussion 
show that neither time nor the A or B series are real. The C series may 
be. That, together with the questions to which it gives rise, must be prob- 
lems for future discussion. 

H. E. Weaver. 

A New Type of Naturalism. — Montgomery. William Mackintire 

Salter. Int. J. E., XIX, 1, pp. 90-107. 

The writer's purpose is to outline Dr. Montgomery's philosophical view 
as expressed in several articles and books, especially in his latest book, 
Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization. Dr. Mont- 
gomery's intellectual standpoint differs both from classical idealism and 
ordinary realism ; nor is he in harmony with prevailing views in physical 
science. His experience as a physician and lecturer on physiology led him 
to the view that living substance is a unity, not an aggregate ; its charac- 
teristic phenomena are not mechanically explicable. Life is the functional 
play of the organism with the surrounding medium at their surface of con- 
tact. All that we call material is idealistic in nature ; but Montgomery, 
too clear-sighted to suppose that conscious experience is self-contained 
or self-explicable, was led to assert an extra-conscious reality, both without 
and within man. Parting company equally with empiricism and current 
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idealism, he bases his view on an original interpretation of biological facts. 
In the first place, the movement of the world comes from inner springs ; 
causes are cooperating conditions. Secondly, the unity of the living 
organism remains fundamental to all development of thought and feeling 
and organic structure. This conception becomes also the basis for the 
moral autonomy of the conscious person, for the action of the organism is 
the action of a whole, not a resultant of independent and possibly conflict- 
ing forces. In this connection the doctrine of substance is rehabilitated, 
not material or mental substance, but the identity of the living organism. 
It is dynamic, — an ever freshly created identity. Its nature can only be 
in hidden depths of our being, that are more constant and continuous than 
either our material or our spiritual side. Montgomery is not altogether 
clear as to the ultimate elements in the creative process. There is some- 
thing, he thinks, more elemental and originative than thought and morality 
in the world. He repudiates theism, pantheism, and Spencer's unknow- 
able ; yet the meaning of the ' creative stress ' remains a mystery. But 
Montgomery holds that the order of the cosmos, in its development of 
organic beings, is teleological. Man is the last product ; through him can 
be done what cannot be done through unconscious things. Hence ethics. 
It has an objective and naturalistic foundation. Our conscious intentions 
and volitions afford the occasion for what is done. This practical response, 
the human obeying what is more than human, constitutes both morality 
and religion. 

Edith H. Morrill. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
tjber die experimentelle Untersuchung der Denkvorg'dnge. E. Durr. 

Z. f. Psych., XLIX, 5, pp. 313-340. 

The writer discusses the work of Buhler, for whom he acted as observer. 
So much work has been done, in late years, in the experimental investiga- 
tion of thought processes, that the question no longer concerns its possi- 
bility but the proper method. From the very first, the method was used 
of directing questions to the observer, who was required to report his ex- 
periences when he directed his thoughts along the line thus suggested. 
The various records were considered a basis for determining the nature of 
thought. But there is the difficulty that an observer would know the 
' what ' rather than the ' how.' Therefore the subjects selected for thought 
were the simplest possible, since it was thought more difficult to obtain a 
grasp of the psychical processes involved in the more complex ones. 
Buhler pointed out that abstract thought, with its dearth of content, 
presents little psychical material for the attention of the observer. He 
therefore chose subjects neither too easy nor too familiar, yet interesting. 
He also allowed absolute freedom of expression, instead of an adherence to 
stereotyped psychological terms. His conclusion was that thought is 
characterized by a certain clearness, vividness, and degree of positiveness 
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with which it binds the attention, yet is entirely different from sensation, 
ar.d has neither quality nor intensity. Nor is it an image of any kind, nor 
any construction from images by the imagination, nor the representation 
of an image not actually present yet capable of being called out. Thought 
is sui generis ; it is unitary, having no separate independent parts and yet 
it has attributes or phases, which one might abstract, of which he empha- 
sizes especially "Intention" and " Wasbestimmung." Durr contends 
that, if this be the case, one of these might vary while the other remained 
constant. But, if "Intention" varies, we evidently have not the same 
" Wasbesiimmtheit." To say that one might describe an equilateral tri- 
angle either as a figure with three equal sides or with three equal angles, 
and thus have the same ' ' Intention ' ' with varied ' ' Wasbestimmtheit ' ' is 
confusing the metaphysical and psychological standpoints. Therefore 
these are not attributes of thought but separable elements. In pure, image- 
less thought there is only "Intention" and never " Wasbestimmtheit." 
We must also reject Biihler's conclusion that 'thought-type' is an abstrac- 
tion or mere attribute of thought ; likewise the consciousness that a particu- 
lar thought comes under some law (Regelbewusstseiri) ; also the conscious- 
ness of relation (Beziehungsbewusstsein). No doubt these are all to be 
found and we think by means of conceptions, judgments, and conclusions ; 
yet the psychologist's problem is to determine the character of thought, not 
in reference to its content, but to its particular nature or essence. The 
analysis of Biihler logically results in separate thoughts instead of attributes 
or abstract phases of thought. A more fruitful method would be a com- 
parison of the thought processes with other psychical experiences. The 
peculiar nature of abstract thought seems similar to the relational elements 
{Beziehungsbewusstsein) such as we have in our consciousness of time, 
space, similarity, identity, etc. With special reference to this, the ques- 
tions asked the observer should be selected, and he should be asked to 
observe carefully the presence of such elements. The question method, 
as a whole, is defended and the arguments directed against it by Wundt 
discussed in some detail. The latter advocates an investigation of thought 
processes by a study of language and philology, combined with pure intro- 
spection. But why go back to the expression of thought as crystalized in 
a language, when one can study directly the process of thought itself ? 

Edw. L. Schaub. 

The Nervous Correlate of Attention : II. Max Meyer. Psych. Rev., 

XVI, 1, pp. 36-47. 

Automatic action is an habitual activity accompanied by little or no con- 
sciousness. Neurology shows it to be like instinctive action in that it is 
independent of the higher nerve centres. This fact appears to contradict 
our theory of habit formation, which asserts that habits are formed from 
instincts by the connection of sensory with motor centres through higher 
neurons. Automatic action may be explained by the hypothesis of the for- 
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mation of a short circuit by a tension aroused between two neighboring 
points of the path, thus resulting in the development of a new connecting 
neuron. The shortening of the path would make the action quicker and 
more direct. It would also be accompanied by less intense consciousness. 
The intensity of the nervous process is the correlate of both the intensity 
and vividness of sensation. It depends upon the following conditions : (a) 
intensity of stimulus ; (6) resistance of the neural path ; (c) presence of 
other weaker nervous processes ; (d) deflecting processes ; and (e) direct- 
ness of the path. Psychologists speak of intensity of sensation in so far 
only as the degree of consciousness is determined by (a), while vividness is 
dependent on any one of the five conditions. The only justification for dis- 
tinguishing the intensity and vividness of mental states is to be found in 
accessory conditions. Attention, thought of as a faculty, unifies the mental 
states. The correlate of attention is the law that a stronger nervous cur- 
rent attracts a weaker if the nervous connections and their resistances make 
this possible. According to this law two independent conscious processes 
are impossible. From the point of view of our theory, attention may have 
many levels or but two ; the exact number has no scientific significance. 
This theory accounts for the disappearance of feeling when attended to ; 
attention is correlated with quantity of flux, feeling with change of quantity 
of flux. 

J. B. Kent. 

Les probPemes actuels de I instinct. H. Pieron. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 10, 

pp. 329-369- 

The term ' instinct ' has usually been used to denote a tendency to cer- 
tain acts in living beings, but the usage of the word is not constant. The 
actions of living beings may be attributed to instinct, to reflexes, or to the 
action of physico-chemical laws. The main contention has been over two 
questions, — the intervention of the nervous system and the intervention 
of mentality. In spite of the variety of opinions there is practical agreement 
that an instinct is an act useful to the organism, but performed without 
knowledge of ends or of the relation of means to ends. A reflex is partial, 
rigid, and limited by response to specific stimuli. Instinct is changeable, 
plastic, coordinated, and adaptable. But experiment shows that reflexes can 
be complex and coordinated, and that instincts do not always show adapta- 
tion, so that the distinction between them almost disappears. Instinct is 
not something fixed and unchangeable for all time ; it passes through all 
degrees of transition from mere reflex to instinct proper. Science no longer 
holds to the dogma of immutability of instinct any more than of species. 
Different species of the same genus often give us all the transitions be- 
tween crude and perfect instinct. This evolution has been explained by 
the same two theories as that of species, — the Darwinian and the La- 
marckian, selection of fortuitous variations and the transmission of acquired 
characteristics. One theory seems to fit the facts about as well as the other, 
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and both causes may have been operative. One instinct may, by adapta- 
tion or mutation, change into another, or even disappear entirely before 
intelligence. Instincts, like species, show both development and rever- 
sion. Some have tried to interpret all change in instinct to be observed at 
the present time as atavism or return of past forms. This is wrong. De- 
velopment of the new goes on now as it did in the past, and we are not 
justified in calling all past change development and all present change 
reversion. 

Helen M. Clarke. 

ETHICS. 

La formation de V ideal. Maurice Milhoud. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 8, pp. 

138-159. 

A personal morality can be evolved by an analysis of essential elements, 
its material and end. Its material is our mentality. Its end is to be found, 
not in nature, but in the general law of psychical life and the goal of indi- 
vidual morality, which is the organization of personality. The formation of 
an ideal is one of the modes of organizing personality. As an example of 
an ideal, Heracles embodies both rudeness and grandeur. In him many 
different traits, concrete enough to hold and fix the imagination, unite, take 
form, and become the idol of a group of followers. All the cases consid- 
ered show three characteristics : (1) The elaboration of an image ; (2) the 
externalization of that image ; (3) the effect which it produces on the indi- 
vidual. In the cases of Heracles and St. Francis, the image is concrete, 
external to its subjects, and an object of devotion which exercises a dom- 
inating influence. The ideal is seldom free, but confused and not separated 
from the individual. The great artist incarnates his ideal in his work, but 
the ideal is not separated from the work. He does not reproduce an image 
presented to his mind, so much as discover it in his work. The work of 
metaphysics is a search for unity, since the metaphysician produces an 
image of the universe. The foregoing description shows the characteristics 
common to both the collective and individual ideal. There are also some dif- 
ferences. The collective ideal is more external, more impelling, and more 
independent of its votaries. The individual ideal is not emancipated from 
the person in which it takes form. It may take form in some production 
and exert an influence on the person in return, and it sometimes becomes a 
strange impelling force, but these are exceptional cases with individual 
ideals. When once formed, the natural tendency of an ideal is to lead to 
an image, formula, or symbol, which frees itself and radiates its influence 
over individuals. The formation of an ideal is thus a process of evolution 
comprised between the two extremes : an actual emotion and the external- 
izing of an image. The externalizing of an ideal is similar to the problem 
of perception. Unsatisfied tendencies become conscious and take the form 
of an idea. That idea becomes objectified because itacts upon us. Plato's 
ideal of beauty is an object acting from without. It is verified by the same 
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argument as the existence of an object, except that it is more distant. The 
ideal acts upon the individual by recalling tendencies of exceptional inten- 
sity, some of which are very tenacious. It serves as a regulating force in 
moral life. As the ideal becomes organized, the play of emotions is not so 
marked, but consciousness does not thereby lose in depth or volume. Its 
force becomes less apparent, but more efficient. 

J. B. Kent. 

The Modern Conception of Justice. F. Melian Stawell. Int. J. E., 
XIX, i, pp. 44-60. 

There are two conceptions involved in the idea of justice : the justice of 
retribution and the justice of distribution. The second may best be at- 
tacked after an attempt to handle the first. The old view that punishment 
should be exactly apportioned to deserts gives way before the conception 
of punishment as remedial, based on the belief that man is free to govern 
his own actions. Experience destroys the belief that consequences must 
always recoil on the head of the doer, and leads to the idea of vicarious 
suffering. The recognition of the fact that the innocent do suffer for the 
guilty has a more salutary effect than any notion of legal justice. Hence 
two new ideas arise : That suffering by the innocent is not unjust, when will- 
ingly borne, and necessary ; and that the reward the good man seeks is not 
merely personal, but the good of many. Instead of desert appear the ideas 
of love and redemption ; punishment and reward in the old sense remain 
only as possibly serviceable tools. Thus there emerges the vision of Kant's 
Kingdom of Ends, in which everyone attains proper good and no one is a 
means. The practical working out of this ideal depends largely on whether 
we follow it up by the conviction of immortality. For in the progress of 
attaining the good life, some individuals must be sacrificed. It may be 
claimed that the man who willingly sacrifices himself for the sake of others 
realizes, at the same time, his own highest good. But the man from whom 
unwilling sacrifice is exacted is, contrary to our modern conception of 
justice, treated as a means. None of the reasons given for the present 
distrust of the belief in immortality is sufficiently well presented to weigh 
against the necessity of postulating a future life in order to justify the ex- 
action of unwilling sacrifice. 

Edith H. Morrill. 

Ethical Value. James H. Tufts. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., V, 

19, pp. 517-522. 

Ethical value is the value belonging to objects in the ethical conscious- 
ness ; its object is conduct. It is rational and social value, and has intel- 
lectual, as well as affective and instinctive, elements. An examination of 
its volitional side discloses four aspects : (1) The ethical consciousness is a 
choosing consciousness, implying at least a formal person as active in the 
process. (2) It chooses with reference to a system of ends, a single stand- 
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ard, differing in this respect from economic value, which has no single com- 
prehensive end. (3) It is further specified by a characterization of the 
kinds of choice, as 'higher' and 'lower,' social and unsocial. (4) Such a 
consciousness is one in which values are ' objective, ' that is, imply a social 
and rational moral order. In regard to the emotional quality in ethical 
value, three attitudes are indicated : (1) The hedonist calls it mere affective 
tone. (2) The moral sentiment school insists on the emotional * tang ' — 
sympathy, resentment, reverence, the 'feeling of ought,' etc. (3) A third 
view ignores the emotional element, as unessential. The author regards both 
moral sentiments and emotional color as essential to moral value ; but 
the ethical must get its quality as a relation between the psychological and 
the biological or sociological, and this cannot be experienced in purely 
emotional terms. Genetically, ethical value develops along four lines : 
(1) From the needs of the life-process, through rationalizing and social- 
izing of the objects, and of the self. (2) From group or class valuation, 
reinforced frequently by emotional reaction. (3) The conceptions of 
' honor ' and * Kalokagathia ' combine the group basis with the emotional 
and utilitarian. (4) The individual emotional and instinctive aversion to 
certain acts is another factor, which has been specially emphasized by 
Shaftesbury. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 

Du rdle des idees dans V evolution des societis. S. Jankelevitch. Rev. 

Ph., XXXIII, 9, pp. 256-280. 

Civilization has two factors, — the material and the ideal. Writers 
differ as to their relative importance. The object of this paper is to show 
the importance of the ideal. The sociologist who studies primitive man 
works in the dark and is in danger of putting too much of the subjective 
into his interpretations. Civilized nations leave records which show how 
they themselves conceived of the events of their history, and this enables 
the historian to abstract from his own personality. Primitive are distin- 
guished from civilized peoples by an almost passive obedience to organic 
reflexes and instincts. Primitive man has one aim, — personal survival ; 
he reflects little, reasons and criticises less, and cannot foresee the effects 
of his acts. For some schools civilization depends upon the perfection of 
such physical conditions as climate, water supply, and shape of coast line. 
Civilization really springs from man's efforts applied to these physical con- 
ditions. It begins when man ceases to react passively to nature and starts 
to reflect. Primitive life is as invariable as organic reflexes ; civilized life 
is in perpetual change. Civilization is a constant effort by which humanity 
tends to pass the purely organic stage of life and affirm its autonomy in 
regard to the world. It is a social fact and shows itself in collective life. 
Ideas and sentiments determine its general form ; institutions are only 
means by which ideas express themselves. Those who try to discover the 
general laws of historical evolution based on observation of facts recoil 
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before the difficulty. The facts seem to be a chaotic collection. The 
same fact reappears from different causes, and reforms often lead to results 
iust opposed to those intended. The consequences of human acts cannot 
be predicted with the exactness of astronomical phenomena. Yet we must 
not conclude that there is no order in historical events. In order that a 
hypothesis may be satisfactory, it is not enough for it merely to embrace 
all the facts. Among all the hypotheses fulfilling that condition, one gives 
the preference usually to that which accords best with the spirit of the time. 
Materialism, spiritualism, idealism, not only accord with facts at different 
times, but express the needs and aspirations of different epochs. If we are 
to study the general tendencies of civilization, we must consider societies 
having historical life long enough to show gradual changes. Ancient 
civilization is to be studied in its influence on ours, and ours as an out- 
growth of it. But this reduces historical evolution to that of a certain 
number of ideas and principles. The evolution of a principle consists in 
the extension by which it becomes applicable to an increasing number of 
cases. This is true only in the abstract. If external conditions always 
went parallel with ideas, the idea would realize itself immediately accord- 
ing to a logical plan. But institutions resist change. What distinguishes 
one social group from another is not so much the way in which it realizes 
eternal principles, as the degree to which it realizes them. Even in civi- 
lized society there are many savages. The masses play a passive part, 
— their power is inertia. Progress is assured by the great personalities 
working for the continuity of evolution along ideal lines. 

Helen M. Clarke. 



